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■ ■ Abstract ^ ^ ' * , 

This pap§r describes a program for entry-level education students which helps 
them assess themselves and their committment^ strengths, and needs related to 
teaching as a career* The self-assessment program contains several components 
including an observation/participation experience^ lecture input on the field 
of education, discussion classes^wUh*^ teacher education facul ty, basic skill 
and personality testing^ arid participation in a Career Awareness and Self 
Exploration (CASE) grtfup* ..The themes'of the CASE*Groups are highlighted* 

Results suggest that after the'program some students reject education and 

'* - * 

teaching as a career choice, others char>ge t^heir major or'focus, many intend to 
add to* their areas of competency » and most continue with a renewed committment 
to their career choice* tlYe appendixes are designed to provide a concise 
summary-of each program component discussed in the paper-* 
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■ ' Career Awarene^^s, Self Exploration, and 
Sel f-Assessineot for Teaching 

During the past decade interesting changes have occured in the area of 
c^ireer choice and development. .Non-traditional *occupationa? choices for^both 
men and women have grown. The ''one-life/one career" model of career 
development has been rejected. P^sonal development issues wUh values beyonrd 
the paydheck have become prominent career concerns. 

For educators, several questions arise in light of these trends. Have we 
fuHy used available resources to assist our students in their exploration of 
career choice? Have we sufficiently encouraged them to interact within the 
settings of, tjieir career choices? Have. we provided adequate vehicles for them 
to examine, both professionally and personally, those interactions? Have we 
encouraged their personal growth as part of the educational and career 
selection processes? 

At the heart of any educatiorfSil model designed to explore personal issues 
as they relate to- career choice, onre would expect to find selfrawareaess 'and 
self-assessment techniques employed. The process of arriving at a career choice 
is fundamentally based on individual self- perceptions and on individual 
self-judgments of abilities, needs, -an^J other constructs. Establishing career 
Choices on ^partial information, especially on partial self-information, carries 
pote".tial for career dissatisfacti.on. Incorporating sel'f-awareness and * 
set f-assiis:ment into a professiohaVcareer preparation sequence is one way of 

r 

providing students with the tools needed to become more aware and to evaluate 
better their career choice. A self-assessment sequence also provides a 
framework for identifying personal and professional strengths. In addition, 

such a preparatory program offers potential for early remediation in areas of 

■* 

■ 4 . 
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weakness* - ' ' , 

According to a survey by CapMn {1981)^ , practicing teachers have concerns 
♦ ♦ 
regarding the screening and selection of potential teac>iers* Several 

universities have instituted some form of pre-student teaching screening 

programs (Amodeo & Martin, 1982; Rowetoh, 1979)* Screening programs typically 

require specified levels of criterion performance, however, -^ind rarely consider 

issues beyond such measures* A sel f-spreening program can be designed to 

incorporate a good deal more and in at least one reported program ("Sears, 19B0) 

involved a counselor educatioa program in its development* 

The purpose of this article is to describe a 'self -assessment program which 

has been developed and instituted in the College of Education at Arizona State 

University* In this article we shall present a structural outline of the 

, sel f-assessment sequence, frighl ight>ng the rati'Onale for certain aspects of the 

program* We will also discuss the methods emploiyed to foster personal and 

professional growth and awareness*- Finally, we will address ancillary topics 

which need tc be considered and then suggest se/eral possible benefits of this 

model - ^ ^ 

Progr am Structure 

Undergraduates who.contempl ate a major in elementary, secondary, or special 
education are required to enroll in a one semester, passr-fail, three credit 
hour course entitled "Sell^Assjessment*" This course. as described in the 
Univei^sity catalog provi<Ies "instructional and field experiences to help 

students-determine whether or-not they want to,become^teachers*" _Thfi 

experience is designed also to assist in the self-determination of the 
particular level and the kinds of students they hope to teach* As the first - 
course in the students' professional undergraduate .preparation, it meets the 
admission, orientation, and retention needs of the Collage of Education, and 
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provides an introductory common learning experience and foundation for students 
(see Appendix A). The maiji emphasis is on student self- and environmental- 
exploration includjngtfvocational and career awareness. TKe cx)urse also - 
provides for early observation and participation experiences in educational 
settings. Between 750 and 800 students per year enroll in either the day, 
evening, or" summer session sections of the course. 

There are ty/o, basic aspects of this education and assessment process. The 
first component consists of the educational environment in which students are 
exposed to the teaching role in practice. The opportunity to discuss their 
observation and participation with peers and College of Educatinjrf faculty is 
provided. The second* component consists of'an opportunity^ for students to 
examifie their own values, attitudes, behavior, and personal characteristics 
(see Appendix 6). Following is a description of each program element as it 
addresses these components. 

Observation/Participation . The office of Professional Field Experience 
Coordinates all placement of students in observatioji and participation sites; 
Each'student is assigned to a local elementary or secondary school and is 
required to observe and , participate in a professional manner with the 
youngsters and with the school personnel. This experience, which provides a 
semester^minimum of forty hours of involvement, is designed to facilitate the 
students' understanding of ahd identification with the role of the* teacher. 
Bjjrd'en (19B2) identified tlie potential benefits of establishing contacts 
oetween preservice and experienced teachers. He suggested that intervi^s with 
experienced teachers provide teachers-in-training with valuable inform^itlon 
about early teaching experiences, teacher role, and professional development. 
The self-assessment program {see AppendisCC) provides not only Tor this type of 
meeting and in^prmation sharing, but, also Includes on-task observation of and 



•participation with experienced teachers. The undergraduates keep a journal as 
a part of their Qbservation/pa'rticipation experience. This journal is used as 
a tool to consolidate their involvement and^leartiing., 

Oiscussion Class. Students meet weekly with faculty from the undergraduate 
programs in elementary, secondary, and special education to discuss their 
observation/participation experiences. Studenlfs are encouraged to interpret 
experiences from a teacher's perspective. Occasionally, students. are asked to 
role-play critical incidents which have been identified. The 'underlying inter\t - 
of the discussion class is three-fold; to highlight the role of the teacher; 
to gain insight Into the rewards, pressures and style of life of educators; and 
to develop awareness of the goals, purposes, and problems in education. In 
short," the discussion class is helpful in allowing students to "make sense" out 

^ - " 4 * 

of what they have observed in their school setting. , 

- Lecture Input.. Didactic information for the'self-assessment experience 

focuses on twojitain are?is: the educational environment and the personal 

life-space of the prospective teachers. A series of planned lectures provide 

basicMnformation on the educational environment including school 

organizational concerns, carreer optjons, classroom processes, administrative . 
. 

and personnel issues, and pertinent educational trends. The intent of this 
. ^ ^ ^ 

information is to provide a cognitive framework for student understanding of 

the 'e^ducation setting. ' * 

' r ' > 

Didactic input is also provided on life-sp^ce and interpersonal issues 
considered important to the 'prospective teacher. Specific topic areas are 
offered each week and include such themes as competition/cooperation, anxiety, 
trust, self-esteem, perceptions, and the Hice. These themes are viewed from 
three perspectives; the teacher-in-training, the experienced teacher, and the' 
youngster in the classroom. Students-are thus exposed to' significant concepts 



. which are important to teaching and which highlight aspects of their individual 
- personalities that relate to a career choice in education. Students ars 
especially encouraged to identify areas of personal strength as wel] as^ 
possible blocks as future educators. ^ , , 

■ Career Awareness aji d Self-Explorgtion (CASE ) Groups. At the conclusion of 
each Interpersonal issues lecture, students disperse to attend small group 
sessions in which they discuss the theme highlighted in the. lecture (see 
Appendix 0). Each group is composeci of lO^ to 12 students and Is facilitated by 
a trained, graduate-level counseling student. These counseling students are in 

turn , supervised by doctoral students and faculty members from Counselor ^ 

Education. 'The intent of these small groups is not to provide "therapy," but 
rather to develop a climate for ^honest discussion by the students of their 
feelings, concerns, and personal responses regarding the weekly topic. Ex- 
periential exercises are sometimes- used to assist the students in approaching 
the topic. Because of their Importance to the CAS^ Group process, a discussion 
* of the individual themes is presented below ^see also Appendix E). 

CASE Group Themes 



Self-disclosure. Self-disclosure apparently 'has great impact, on the 
self-disclosing person. Jourard (1968) has suggested that the ability to 
self-disclose, to talk about oneself to another person, is a sign of good 
adjustment and psychological health. He believes that openness to other people 
is necessary for. growth and self actualization. Hiding oneself from others 
stunts one's growth. In addition to the importance of confronting this issue 



in their potential rol^ as teachers, the importance df~ thTs" issue" for students 
in the CASE group process is obvious. 

Trust. Trust is included also because of its importance, in the 
team-building and initial phases of the CASE groups. Beyond that, however. 
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trust IS considered an important component of good interpersonal relationships 



including thof,e between teachers and students, need, for trust in society 
and especially in the classroom/is presented' and common trust/distrust dilemmas 
ar^ discussed. A brisf review of educational and psychological research on the 

* ■ ■ • 

topic IS included. ■ . 

Communication-. Because of the importance of communication to the teaching ■ 
process, several sessions are devoted to a review of communication problems, 
theMiientification of specific communication skills, and a summary of research 
on communication in. teaching. Specific topics covered include listening, 
nonverbal communication, and sending messages. Listening includes information 
on Gordon's (1974) active listening, Ivey*s.(1978) micro-counssling skills, and 



Carkhuff's (1969) core conditions^ ■ Nonverbal communicatioft emphasizes, 
increased awareness of the nonverbal messages sent by teachers and highlights 
the need for congruence between verbal and non- verbal messages. Sending 
messages focuses on complete and single messages (McWhirter & McWhirter, 1982) 
and involves three separate components: perception, feelings, wants. These 
components are also presented because of their inherent value: perception , 
(highlighting problems in inference and relationships) , feel ings, (looking at 
the teacher's need to recognize self and student affective states), and wants 
and needs, (foctjsing on the teacher's heed system). 

Anxiety. This topic is especially important for the potential teacher. 
Almost three decades ago, Jersild (1955) identified anxiety asa central 
, concern for the teacher. Recent research highlights the problems with anxiety, 
stress, and burnout. There "are'^also sTghificanc correlations between high~~ 
trait anxiety scores and self-abasement and hostility measures (Spielberger, 
Gorsuch\ .S Lushene, 1970). In addition to the theoretical and practical issu/s 
identified in this area, students are provided with information about stress 
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managenient, relaxation training, and biofeedback available through the 

■ • 

counseling department. ' ^ 

, Sel Nesteem. This theme is a central issue in teacher performance. Since 

the CASE groups vjere designed to build on participant strengths, the student* s ' 

own self-:esteem issues are highlighted. Practical suggestions for increased 

sel f-esteem are, provided '(McWhirter, 1977). 

Sel f-^fulfil 1 ing Prophecy... Rose^tthal and,Jacobson*s (1968) work on the role 

of the teacher'.s expectation on classroom performance is stressed. This theme 

■ * *i , ■ 

is related to the students* own expectations and ex|Jectations of" others towar.d 
themv — ^ ■ 

Small group Behavior. Using Schutz's (1966) forfnul ations of wanting and 
expressing inclusion, control, and affection, the students are encouraged to 
study their own behavior and, their interaction within the CASE group. They> are 
also encouraged to study the interrelationships of various personality types" 

(Myers, 1962) and their personality confVicts, group involvement, and group 

* * * 

^nteractions. 

i CASE Group Le aders. It is clear that the group leaders play an important 
rt)le in the implementation of this self-assessment process. Therefore 
considerable attention is paid to their selection and su()ervision. Most are 

^enrolled in-the Master of Counseling program and receive three credits in group 
practicum for satisfactorily completing the group leadership responsibilities..^ 
Approximately 85 students are involved each year. 

^ Prior to each presentation, the faculty person in charge of, the 
sel f^assessment lecture meets with the graduate student" group leaders to assist 
them in preparing for the small group process for that day. Leaders are 
provid.-^d appropriate handouts and suggestions for smal 1-group activi ties 
related to the day's, theme. 

10 ^ ^ ' 



Group leaders encourage'^dialogue regarding student self-assessment and 

car^ar choice. ^Students "are encouraged to identify discuss, and build 

* ' ■ N > 

personal strengths. TraSs which may later be blocks to effective teaching are 

also high lighted and possible ^sources of remediation are pr.ovi ded. For 

students who desire more individual .feedback, irvdividual counseling is offered 

to each stutferit on an optional basis during the l^st s;x weeks of each 

r 

, sanester To the degree that ^ trust7r><j genuine aVid- ^^ring group is 

♦ * t 

estaolisned, the CASE group experience assists students to attain deeper lev<^ls 
. of introspection and awareness^- 

* 

Assessment testing. In order to provide students Jtfi th addi tional 
self-assessment irfformation , a tSatteof of standardized i nstruments care 
administered to each stAident during the course of the semester* Sinc^ teacher 
certification in Arizona requires demonstrated conipetency in basic 'Skil Is, 
'Students are required to complete a similar test to provide.the $tudents with 
information and possible remedial diretction. Students who appear^ot to , 
possess basic skill competencies ^re directed to readij^ and math clinics or 
are advised of courses which may help in overcoining the deficiency* 

T)f special interest are the personality assessment instrcunents which are 
^ one component of the CASE experience. The instruments include msasures of 
cognitive style* trait-state anxiety sinall group b.ehavior manifest needs a>id 
^other normal personality characteristics* Indivi,dua'> scores and feedback are 
provided to each student (see Appendix F)* interpretation is provided through 
, feedback within the context of the CASE group or in individual sessions. 
The ,information_deri(fed from the administration of this combination of 
measures is especially helpful as an aid in the students self-exploration Jn 
addition to input, from, teachers, faculty, group lexers and fellow students, 
^ne individual students receive input from themselves* as it were via \ 
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standardized instruments. Ft>? many students this is the first opportunity to 
heceive such information directly. It is precisely in the context of a - 
set f-assessment sequence such as this that the information can be used to best 
advantage. Here the student has the^ opportuni ty not only to receive the 
information derTveST^fre^MJie instrumei^^ but also the opportunity to explore 
its personal meaning within a groTi]rof concerned peers. In addition, ' the - 
student can take this new awareness into the Ol)servation/Participation site and 
ejtamine relevant issues in the context of a professional setting. 
♦ Issues t o Consider 

For ^ few students the self-assessment sequence^ or parts of the sequence, 
may present personal difficulties that preclude fuVI participation in the 
program. Some latitude is built into the sequence to accommodate these 
students. Fdr example, a student may be resistant to participating in a small 
group experiencie, which may result in destructive behaviors the-'«qj;ojw>'. If 

resolution is not possible within that setting, ^aQulty consult with the v 

- \ ' ' " 

student in an attempt to identify other options for productive sd f-assessment 

^ ^ ■. ^ 

activities. Within reasonable limits the self-assessment sequence is then 
individually tailored to accommodate- these students. 

As a'result of their particip?.t'ion in the self assessment sequence a number 
of students confront issues that pose some degree of personal discomfort. For 
some these issues may revolve around the appropriateness of their career 
choice. For personal on professional , reasons some students decide to alter 
their career choice or to Extend their career exploration. For most this 
appears to be a reasonable decision and supports one of the main purposes of 
the sequence. Those who discover that teaching is not for them have saved 
themselves and the college several years of misdirected efforts. 

Students may also confront issues beyond career exploration. some, the 
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self-assessment sequence highlights personal concerns for which that student 
may need to seek further assistance. The network of University resources is 



often tapped \o accommodate tliis need and students are informed of the 
Counselor Training Center, the University Counseling Service, the Office of 
Career Services, the Student HeafUh Service^ and the University Testing 
Service. .Occassionally, students are referred to assertiveness training 
workshops, stress management programs, ^d other appropriate experiences (see 

Appendix G); . \ . • 

\^ 

Benefits 



This self-assessment program continue's to be helpful in student 
'decision-makingr Data which have been collected from students who have been 
involved. in the self-assessment sequence indicate the following: About nine 
percent of the student, decide not to continue in teacher training; eight 
percent shift tu a different teacher training program (elementary, secondary, 
speci^al education), than that originally anticipated; fifteen percent decide on 
different age or grade level; fifty percent dnticij)ate preparation in an 

additional subject area beyond, that originally planned. CVearly the program is 

" <- -\ 

helping students e;fp^and their views of the teaching profession. 

major benefit of this program is the encouragement which it offers to 

most students regarding their future careers as teachers. Students who 

> reaffirm their decision or who discover that education is an appropriate career 

choice for them can enter their professiona.1 training with renewed committment. 

Students who have-been reinforced in their strengths can proceed to Better 

utilize those strengths. ■ / ' 

All participating students, whether or not they choose to stay jirt 

\ 

education, have the opportunity. t.ci_engageJ.n_the^growth enhancing process which 
this sequence affords. Students emerge more aware of themsel ves. ani more aware 
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of the dynamics of productive decision-making especially regarding career 
choice, 

Another b^nefirl^al ^aspect of"i:henge>f^ sse$sment -^$equ^nce is the wealth of 
research opportunities that it presents. Each semester, the program at Arizona 
State University involves well over two hundred undergraduate students, eight 
to ten faculty members, twenty to thirty CASE groups and their leaders, ] 
standardized instriment scores on several personality measures and threi basic 
skills tests, and the participation of a number of schools for observation and 
'participation. Relevant research issues include teacher personality char- 
acteristics decision-making strageties, small group interaction, supervision 
processes, and a host of other areas. Research can be accomplished with few 
modifications to the basic program. ' 

This program is a collaborative venture involving the Departments of 

Elementary, Secondary, Sp^ecial , and. Counselor Education, and engaging a number 

I ' - 

of local public schools in the greater Phoenix area. " Beyond the basic goal of 

student self-assessment, sever^^I educational advantages accrue in a - 

col laboration of this nature. -Faculty become more-aware-of -individual-and 

departmental needs and strengths. Students are exposed to a range of 

educational issues and environments. Information-sharing across educational 

special ty J ines occurs."^ Rigid, departmental boundary lines are lessened. 

Finally, a sense of membership in the professional comnmnity beyond the univer- 

sity is fostered. The student, the faculty, the college, and the*community 

realize some benefit from this approach to career self -selection and to student 

development (see Appendix H). 

Conclusion 

Establishing a sel f.-assessmeat sequence whict] involves meshiog severaj 
bureaucratic organizations as large as colleges and public school district is 

• 14 
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far from a simple task* Hawever^ a program such as that described here shows 

considerable promise for improving education*. Prospective teachers need^ 

extensive information about the field and about themselves to make better 

* 

career decisions* Better career decisions lead to increased committment and 
involvement* Committment and involvement result In improved schools* 

As educators we have a responsibility to improve the quality of schools* 
By providing self-assessment experiences we are carrying out our mission 
creatively and successfully* And* finally^ we can be more assured that we are 
helping our students to respond to that old dictum: "Teacher, know thyself*" 
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* Appendix^ A 



Rationale 



This course represents a collaborative educational effort invol vi ng^ facul ty 
and graduate students from four College of Education departments at Arizona ^ 
Stat,e«University, Tempe Arizona. The Departments of Secondapy* Elementary* 
Special Education, and Counselor Education In a collabor^itive vertture provide 
instructional and field experiences to assist students to determine whether or 
not they want "to become- teachers. The educational experience ;ilso is designed 
to assist in the determination of the particular level and kinds of students 
with whom the prospective teacher would like to work. The -course is designed 
to me^t the admission, orientation, and retention needs of the college of 
Education and to address the career and vocational exploration needs of the* 
students. The course is required of all students seeking entrance into the ^ 
College of Education. ^ 

In order to meet the student's need for self and environmental exploration 
as these relate to education the following objectives are descriptive of the 
rationale undergirding the course i 

* 

1. To provide*for increased student sel/-awareness. 



2. 



To provide for increased educationi(l awareness. 



3. 



To provide for Increased career awareness as related to education. 



4. 



To provide information relative to the students basic skiljs and * 
compentertci es as rslated to education. 



5. 



To provide an opportunity fof students Vo explore attitude* v^ilue 
interest* and personality dynamics as relat^ed to education. 



6. 



To provide all opportunity for students to partTcfpate in team building, 
group and individual counseling as related to self as educator- 



7. 



To provide an opportunity for students to receive advisement and 
information relative to service resources at the University. 



B. 



To provide an opportunity for students to observe and participate in 
classroom situations early in their program of studies. 
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Course Structure 

Program Oemojraphics : 

1. Between 750 and 800 students per year enroll", in either" the day, evening 
or summer session sections of the co'Jrse. - 

2. Ten faculty and. approximately 85 advanced masler'.s jevel counseling 
students work with the program during the academic year. 

3 The Office of Professional Field Experience coordinates ^11 Jilacement 
of students in Observation jand participation sites. 

4 Students are required to spend 4 hours per .week or approximately 40 
hours during the semesteV in" observation and participation settings. 

■ • 

5* Advanced f4aster's candidates participate in the course for credit and 
receive instruction in groups process and dynamics f^om the Counselor 
Education faculty members.- - . 

6. Class time approximates 5 hours per week divided among large group 
didactic presentations, speakers, film^, and assessment processing arid 
small group activities aimed at self-exploration. and discussion of 
educational experiences and issues and concerns. 

Course Structure: (Note: The following is a general outline of the course as 

it applies to the day section. Evening -^nd sunmer • 
session structure varies due to time factors.) 

Tuesday (1:40-2:30) Total group instruction in areas such as (I) self- 
concept; (2) communication skills; (3) trust" 
' ^ building; (4) competition/cooperation; (5) stress/ 

anxiety; (6) values attitudes, and belief systems; 
(7) decision making, etc. 



Tuesday (2i40-4:00) 



CASE group meetings aimed at facilitation of 
discussion and integration of the ideas presented in 
the large group 



Thursday (l;40-2:30) Total group instruction in areas dealing with 

educational information such as (1) aspects of 
secondary education; (2) aspects of elementary 
education; (3) aspects of special education; (4). 
multicultural education; and (5) other areas of 
educational concern. ^ 

Thursday (2:30*4:00) Small group meetings aimed at facilitation of 

discussion and integration of the ideas presented in 
the large group. ' 
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Sel f-Assessment Component 

The self-assessment component of#this course is designed to provide each 
student vtitti a structured approach at assessing not only hi^/her individual 
dynamics as thesa related to the educa tional experience but also to .assess thfi_ 
career opportunities available in the field of education. To accomplish these, 
goals, the following experiences are utilized: 

1* Students are divided. into small (10 or 12) CASE groups for the purposes 
of discussion- self-exploration, peer and leade r fe edback, and exgosure 
to structured activities which enhance self assessment. 

' Z. Various interest attitude* vocational and personality instruments are 
adtninistered and interpreted to provide individuals with further 
insight into self. 



3, Leadership within the group is provided by advanced Master's level 
students from the Counselor Education Department'. These students 
receive instruction in group process and group dynamics each week in a 
special seminar conducted by the faculty from the Department of 
Counselor Education, ' - - \ 

The CASE groups meet once per week for approximately I and 1/2 hours 
during 12 weeks of the 16 week semester. Each group meets irt' a 
separate assigned room to facilitate the development of group 
cohesiveness and develop group'at/tonomy. 

The material dealt with in the group has its foundation in the 
presentation made by faculty from the Department of Counselor^Education 
and the.group is utilized to aid in the personalization and integmion 
of this material 

A typical CASE group meeting would entail a brief structured experience 
directed at a specific subject area followed-^yjndividual discussion 
of Its applicability to each person. Feedback for the-i^divi dual is 
, provided by peers and by the group facilitator; " 

7. Subject areas utilized in the CASE group experience include but are not 
limited to the followirrg: ^ " 



4. 



5. 



6. 



A. Self concept 

-8. Communication skills 

C. Decision making - 

D. Trust development 

E. Values, attitudes . 



F. Career exploration 

1^. Competition/Cooperation 

H. Stress/anxiety 

I* Self-as-educator 

J* Educational issues/concerns 
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_- . ^ppendix^D-'- ■ .- 

CASE Groups 

CASE Groups {Career Awareness and Self-Exploration Groups) are utilized in 
trie Self-Assessment process to provide each student with a setting in which 
he/she can enter Into a discussion of his/her fee lings concerns^ questions^^ 
and personal reactions regarding the topic under disbt,^sion i^or the week. The 
following are descripttve of the CASE Group structure: 

A. Each group is composed of 10 to 12 students randomly assigned to 

provide for maximum interaction across such areas as sex, age academic 
area, and preferred teaching level* 

Each group" is facilitated by a trained, graduate-level counseling 
student who in turn is supervised bydoctoral students and faculty 
members from the Counselor Education Department. 

C. Each group facilitator is carefully selected and prior to each groups 
" meeting, the facul ty person in charge of the self-assessment lecture 
meets with the group facilitators to assist them in preparing for that 
day's small group process* Group facilitators are provided appropriate 
handouts and suggestions for small-group activities related to the 
day s theme* ^ 

0. Each groupL follows a somewhat similar process in as much as the group 
facilitator encourages each person to identify, discuss and build on 
. personal strengths. Traits which may later be blocks to effective 
teaching are also high-lighted and possible sources of remediation are 
provided. 

E. Each group has as its intention the development of afn open environment 
characterizeci by trust, support, and caring. Group therapy is not the 
intent of the groups and if students desi/*e and/or need individual . 
attention for specific personal issues, counseling is provided during 
the last six weeks of tha semester at the Cojnselor Training Center 
located in the Counselor Education Department. ' 
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Appendix E 

4 .- . .. 

Group Themes 

The tnemes identified for totra! group presentation and for small group 
discussion have been carefully selected to reflect both personal and 
professional areas deemed -to be important in the human relations aspe'cts of 
"tffacning. The following themffS^T^currertthyHjeing-tttH+zed^i^ 



A, Self-Disclosure 



tJ* Communication: 



C. Trust: 



D. Stress/Anxiety 



E. Sel f-£5teemi 



F, Self-FuUilling 
Prophecy : 



G* Smal 1 Group 
Behavior: 



Self-disclosure apparently has great impact on the 
sel.f-disclG3ing person. Jourard (1968) has suggested 
that the ability to se?f-disclose to t<ilk about 
ones^l f- to- another person, is a -sign of good 
adjustment and psychological health. In addition'to 
the importance of confronting this issue in their 
pptential role as a teacher, the importance of this 
issue for students in the CASE group process is 
obvious* 

Because of the importance of communication to the 
teaching process, several sessions are devoted to a 
review of communication problems, thendentificatioa 
of specific communication skills, and a summary of 
research on communication in teaching. 

Trust is included for two specific reasons. First, 
it is included because of its importance in the 
team-bui tding and initial'phases of the CASE Groups* 
Second, it is included because it is considered ^n 
important component of good interpersonal 
relationships. 

This topic is especially important for the potential 
teacher based upon recent research highlighting the 
problems with anxiety, stress, and burnout* Students 
are provided with information about stress 
management, relaxation travnlng, and biofeedback. 

This theme is a central issue in teacher performance* 
Since th5 CAS£ groups were designed to build 
participant strengths, the <>tudent's own self-esteem 
issues are highlighted*. 



Rosenthal and Jacobson's (1968) work on the role of 
the teacher's expectation on classroom performance is 
stressed* This theme is related to the student*s 
expectations and expectations of others toward them; 

U^ing Schutz*s (1966) formulations of wanting and 
expressing inclusion, control, and affection, the 
students are encouraged to study their own behav:or 
and their interactions within the CASE group* 
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Appendix F 
Assessment Instruments 

In or ler to provide students with additional self-assessment information^ a 
battery of standardized instruments are administered to each student during the 
course of the siinest^r. Since teacher certification in Arizona requires 
demonstrated comp etency in basic skills^ students are required to complete a 
similar test to pvwi^de the students wi th- information and possible remedial 
direction. Students who appear not to possess basic skiM competencies are 
directed to reading aod math clinics or are advised of courses which may help 
in overcoming the deficiency. Of special interest are the **p9rsonaItiy** 
instruments which are-one component of the CASE Group experience. The^ 

'following instruments iare currently^baing^txLlze^d^ __ 

j < " ^ " " ^ - — 

A. THE EDWARDS PERSONAL PREFERENCE SHCEOULE 

B. THE MYERS-BRIGGS TYPE INDICATOR 

1 

C. THE STAIT-TRAlt ANXIETY INVENTORY 

D. THE GROUP EMBEDDED Fl'GURES TEST^ 

E. THE HALL* OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOO*k INVENTORY 

F. theViro-b ^ , , * 



\ 

\ 
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Appendix G 
Resu^ ts . 

1 r ^ - - 

4 J 

Based upon the student's participat^ion in the course^ the following results 
ftave bee>i identified ' . ' 

, A. Approximately nine percent of the students decide not to continue in 
teacher training. 

8. Approximately eight percent shift to a different teacher training. 

program (elementary^ secondar.y^ special ^ducatiQn) than that originally 
anticipated. . . 

C. Approximately fifteen percent decide on different age or grade levels 
than that originally planned. 

0. Approximate^ly fifty percent anticipate preparation in subject area 
beyond tnat originally planned. 

Although we do not have approximate percentages^ we know that the 
^frrHowf^^^-fCfi. resul ts of students participation iathe course: 

1. A number of students . confront issues that pose some degree of ^ 
personal discomfort and often revolve around the appropriateness of 
their career choice. 

2. A number of the students utilize the experience to initiate further 
career exploration. 

3. A number of students identify personal concepns beyond career 
choice which may impede their effectiveness .as teachers and seek 
further assistance In a myriad of programs provided/by the 
University. 
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.Appendix H ' ^ 

Benefits 

For the. Students: 

. I. Provides an orientation experience for all students interested in 
^ --entering the CoUage^of Education. - c . 

2. Provides a highly structured and individualized approach to the area of 
self-assessment as this relates to the "individual as an educator". 

3. Provides the students with an opportunity to exprress h*is/her concerns, 
ideas, questions, and hopes and fears related to '*self as educator" in 
J safe, non-evaluative environment. 

4. Provides the student with information regarding a inyriad of aspects of 
not only education but ^Iso of 'self-understanding and an opportunity to ^ 
integrate the two. 

5. Provides the student with career exploration activities aimed at 
alowing him/her to e an earlier determination of the "fit" of 
education. . ^ 

6. Provides a broad exposure to the educational environment through the 
mandatory observati.on/participatToh experience in a variety of 
education settings and level si , ^ 

7. , Provides the student with an opportunity ta share his/her ideas with a 
wide cross-section^of academic disciplines and gain insight into the ^ . 
breadth of teaching disciplines incorporated in a school situation. 

8. Provides'the beginning education students with a wide exposure to 
faculty within the College of Education. 

9. Provides the student with opportunities for not only academic ^ 
advisement but also opportunities to receive personal assistance with 
areas of concern not related to .academics. ^ 

10. Provides the students wi^th the development of an on-going support 

structure within the College of Education not only in terms of facalty" 
but also peers. 

F or the College : 

1. Provides a Uhified approach at introducing the concept of the 
"professional teacher." . " 

2. Provides for the collaboration of faculty from four departments to 
share and benefit, from the skills and expertise .of each member of the/ 
team. ' 

3. Provides an excellent "field experience" for students in counseling to , 
* try creative intervention techniques as applied to the group process. 
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4. Provides an effective "public relations" program between the College of 
Education and its public in the school environment. 

5. Provides, an on-goin^ stijdent population \ifhich can be utilized in 
various research projects throughout the Collage of Education. 

6. Provides an avenue for thg more effective utilization of ^'expertise'* 
within the f^cuHy of the Collstge^oTEducation. 

7. Provides an avenue through which trie duplication of efforts across 
departments is lessened. ■ 

8. Provides a vehicle for testing out innovative curriculum approaches 
prior to university adoption and implementation. ■ ^ 
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